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page 130: "Notstand, in international law, is a condition in which a state 
faces an instant and immediately threatening great danger, preventable 
only by injury to the rights of others, which danger would, under a reason- 
able consideration, imperil the existence, territory or people of the state or 
its independence to such an extent that its legal capacity to act internation- 
ally would likely be abolished or, at least, reduced to a minimum." 

On page 205, Dr. Strupp says that the recent war "left the rules of naval 
warfare, perhaps also of land warfare, if not indeed the whole system of 
international law, in a state of chaos." He evidently recognizes the problem 
but does not show us the path to order. As a conventional restatement of 
former rules, the book, on the whole, is well written history but it is not 
"positive, actually effective law." 

George C. Butte. 

The Policy of the United States as regards Intervention. By Charles E. Mar- 
tin. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921, pp. 173. 

In this monograph of four chapters the author clearly traces the origin 
and adoption of the American cardinal policy of non-intervention, and the 
extension of the principle to its new phase of application to the independent 
states of America, and also explains the two most striking departures from 
the principle, in relation to American states and territory, in the cases of 
Cuba and Panama. 

In reviewing the factors entering into the formation of the policy Dr. 
Martin treats rather fully the policies of the Revolution resulting in the 
expedient treaty of alliance of 1778, and later experiences under this alliance 
which brought the United States face to face with the question of inter- 
ference in European affairs and through various tests pointed the way to 
the adoption of non-intervention as a practical policy. But quite apart 
from the influence of practical questions in the evolution of the policy he 
partly explains the existence of a theory of non-intervention to a conscious 
purpose resulting from geographical isolation and the conception of the 
right of revolution. 

In the chapter on extension of the American policy, he presents, as actual 
cases abundantly establishing the principle of non-intervention as a definite 
policy, many of the chief diplomatic problems in Latin American relations: 
the Mississippi and Florida problems; the recognition of the Spanish Ameri- 
can republics, the Monroe doctrine (and its antecedents), the American 
policy of non-alliance with Latin American states, American opposition to 
foreign intervention in Mexico on various occasions (to 1867), American 
concern and policy in connection with various international controversies 
of Venezuela (in 1860, 1871, 1895, and 1902-03), incidents in relations of 
Brazil (1825 and 1893-94), relations with Argentine (1828, 1832-41 and 
1898), relations with Chile (1891 and 1893), the attempted intervention of 
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Secretary Blaines in the Chile-Peruvian war in 1881 and the later reversion 
of Frelinghuysen to the policy of reserve and caution which radically 
changed the result of the war. Excepting the general right to intervene 
for protection of the rights and safety of its citizens, he concludes that 
American policy has been understood "to preclude the United States from 
intervening in the internal politics of American states" and "to preclude 
European states from intervening in the western hemisphere either to gain 
territory or to change the political system or control the destiny of American 
nations." 

In discussing the factors resulting in the extension of the policy, he empha- 
sizes the fact that each extension was made to meet the demands of new sets 
of circumstances. 

In the third chapter the author traces the chief diplomatic instances 
illustrating American interest and policy in Cuba from 1808 to 1898; and 
in the fourth he traces the American policy in Panama, especially in its 
relation to the treaty of 1846 with New Grenada. He explains that each 
of these interventions was limited primarily to protection of American in- 
terests and led to the establishment of an independent state and an arrange- 
ment for guarantees of independence. 

The volume has a synoptical table of contents and footnote references to 
authorities used, but has no index. 

Dr. Martin has reserved for future publication the recent special situations 
in Santo Domingo, Nicaragua and Hayti — involving an American super- 
vision which non-American powers would be forbidden to exercise, and 
which in its development (the author says) is not likely to ignore the pur- 
poses and limits of the distinguishing principle of American foreign policy. 

J. M. Callahan. 



A Manual of International Law. By Rear Admiral C. H. Stockton, U. S. 
Navy. Second revised edition. Annapolis: U. S. Naval Institute, 
1921, 355 pp. 

The value of this manual is proved by the fact that the original and one 
revised edition have become exhausted. The author is the foremost naval 
authority on international law in the United States, and as such his pres- 
entation of the subject carries a weight with those for whose use the book 
is particularly written that no work by an author without naval experience 
can be expected to exercise. As was so well said by the late General Davis 
in his review of the first edition, it "represents the experience gained in the 
practice of International Law by its author during a long and especially 
useful career as an officer of the United States Navy; a career which may 
be said to have culminated in his fortunate incumbency of the office of 
Superintendent (President) of the Naval War College." 



